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Abstract 

This article examines the discrepancy between the ideology of inclusive education and the national education 
policy in the Finnish comprehensive school education. The study covers twenty years and is based on 
observations that indicate that the change in comprehensive school education, grounded in inclusive education 
ideals, has been slow. This has been the case, even though Finnish education policy has, on principle, committed 
to many international statements that promote inclusion ideology. The data consists primarily of statistics 
indicating the number of students in special education and national and international research on the subject. It 
confirms our supposition, but also the fact that statistics are not merely challenging but also capable of distorting 
reality. While examining the changes in student quantities over the last twenty years, we came to the conclusion 
that the fluctuation does not result from any real growth in student numbers. Changes in statistical methods, 
terminology in the field of study, norms, education systems or even social phenomena can also cause distortion. 

Keywords: comprehensive school, education policy, inclusion, inclusive education, schools’ culture, special 
education 

1. Context, Concepts and Objectives 

The United Nations adopted the Standard Rules on the Equalization of Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities 
in 1993. One of its goals was to achieve fully integrated education in all UN countries. The following year, 
UNESCO organized an international conference where governments from 90 countries signed the so called 
Salamanca Declaration (1994). It is an education policy program that introduced, specified and individualised the 
concepts of inclusion and the inclusive school for the first time. According to the declaration (UNESCO, 1994, pp. 
5-14), both integration and inclusion should be advanced in a way that emphasises communal, rather than 
individual requirements. Respectively, instead of focusing on disability, which had been the case for a long time, 
societies should finally start focusing on strengths. As stated in the declaration, school is a place where children 
with special educational needs could study in regular classrooms instead of special classes. Hence, inclusion was 
no longer merely defined in relation to pupils with special educational needs, it now called for a much more 
thorough adjustment in the schools’ operational culture (Also Mietola & Niemi, 2014). 

The Salamanca Declaration was followed by the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities in 2006 
(UN, 2014). The convention aimed at inhibiting all discrimination based on disability (Moberg & Savolainen, 
2015, p. 89). Due to these documents, and others, developing education for all pupils, based on the broad 
conceptualisation of inclusivity (Booth & Ainscow, 2002; Waitoller & Artiles, 2013), became the general 
objective of inclusive education ideology. As a result of the Salamanca Declaration and other international 
programmes and agreements, Finland along with other Western Nations, committed to reforming its educational 
system towards a more inclusive model (Ministry of Education and Culture, 2007). 

When one takes a look at the documents that have guided Finnish education in the last decade, one gets the 
impression that schools have indeed embraced the principles of inclusive education. It is apparent in the strategic 
work that steers special education in the Finnish comprehensive school education (Ministry of Education and 
Culture, 2007), in the constitutional amendment concerning assistance in education and learning that became 
effective in the year 2011 (Laki perusopetuslain muuttamisesta, 2010), in the new pupil welfare law (Oppilas-ja 
opiskelijahuoltolaki, 2013) and in the rationalization of the 2014 curriculum reform (Finnish National Board of 
Education, 2014). Despite all this supporting evidence, some of the research and statistical documents indicate that 
in practice the Finnish education system has in fact been slow to change to a more inclusive form. Many of the 
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current pedagogic guidelines and norms governing the Finnish school system entail an idea of a profile for “an 
inclusive teacher” (European Agency for Development in Special Needs Education, 2012) but the reality does not 
necessarily reflect that. For instance, small groups and special classes are still quite common (e.g., Thuneberg & 
Vainikainen, 2015). In other words, discriminating structures have diminished on an ideological level (e.g., 
Isosomppi & Leivo, 2015), but segregating, exclusive institutions, i.e., special schools and classes, still exist 
(Moberg & Savolainen, 2015, p. 81; see also Mietola, 2014). Moreover, there are still relatively few schools where 
pupils learn in shared groups. 

In this article, we will contemplate issues from a historical and a conceptual standpoint: why has the 
transformation to inclusive education been so slow? What changes have we observed in the organisation of the 
Finnish basic education from an inclusive viewpoint between the middle of the 1990’s and 2015? Finally, in the 
light of the above questions, we will ponder the possible future challenges while developing the Finnish school 
into a more inclusive one. 

We will define our own relationship with the core concepts of inclusive pedagogy before the actual review. We see 
inclusive, participatory teaching as an educational experience for the whole generation: no one is excluded due to a 
disability or any other quality (see Ladonlahti & Naukkarinen, 2006; Waitoller & Kozleski, 2013). Inclusion and 
integration are usually presented in pedagogic literature as comparable concepts because both place pupils in need 
of assistance in regular groups (Viitala, 2004, pp. 132-133). When we talk about integration in this article, we 
refer to measures that place pupils with special educational needs temporarily or permanently in mainstream 
education (see e.g., Emanuelsson, 2001; Farrel, 2001; Naukkarinen, 2000). In an ideal situation, integration 
processes aim at or can lead to inclusion. Today, integration, as a term that depicts physical repositioning of 
individuals, has been partly abandoned because it might be understood as stigmatizing or medicalising (e.g., 
Saari, 2011, p. 15, p. 20). Moreover, so called broad concept of inclusion entails more than just pupils with 
learning disabilities, it also refers to inclusions and exclusions base on gender, culture and a social status 
(Waitoller & Artiles, 2013; Isosomppi & Leivo, 2015). 

We wrote this article well aware of the fact that the terminology of inclusive pedagogy is not unambiguous. A 
relative consensus on the values behind inclusive teaching (i.e., equity and participation) exists on an international 
level but there has been variation in how these values should be put into practice in everyday school work. 
Particularly the term “full inclusion”, divides researchers (Malinen et al., 2009, p. 352). In this article, we assume 
that the development of inclusive education is a process (Booth & Ainscow, 2002; McMaster, 2014). Partly for this 
reason, the connotations attached to concepts of inclusion are always linked to a particular context, culture, time 
and a place (also Ainscow & Cesar, 2006). 

1.1 Existing Norms Prove Caution in Inclusion Policy 

When Finland committed to the Salamanca Declaration in the middle of 1990s, the educational authorities had to 
seriously contemplate their relationship with inclusion. Finally, the educational administration’s reaction to the 
declaration was hesitant. Special education Professor Timo Saloviita (2006) from the University of Jyvaskyla 
teacher training interpreted it as containing evasive characteristics. Nonetheless, in the turn of the millennium, 
expressions characteristic to inclusive education found their way to essential education policy agendas albeit in 
moderate form. For example, the Finnish comprehensive school curriculum criteria from 2004 stated that “if a 
pupil is, for any reason, unable to take part in mainstream education or doing so is not otherwise expedient, 
education should be partly or wholly arranged in special education groups” (Finnish National Board of Education, 
2004, p. 29). This inspired Saloviita (2006, p. 355) to conclude that based on the vagueness of the statement, 
schools were free to determine individual pupils’ interests in special education transfers themselves. In practice, 
the broad interpretation of curriculum made it possible for the educational professionals to completely abandon 
integration. Schools could make vastly different choices in integration cases and still properly follow the official 
guidelines. 

Furthermore, one is hard pressed to find indications of the inclusion principles, adopted in the new millennium, in 
the government’s education and research development plans. Notably, the education and research development 
plan (2007-2012) of the second government of the former Prime Minister Matti Vanhanen (Centre Party), did not 
mention the concept of inclusion at all; it did not even include the general objective of developing a more inclusive 
school. The aforementioned government’s development plan contains plenty of expressions that can implicitly be 
understood to refer to separate special education classes and schools but also to the most common inclusive 
education principles. Perhaps, the greatest achievement of said government in the area of education policy, was the 
renewal of special education to include an educational support system (Lintuvuori, 2015; Ahtiainen, 2015). 
Likewise, the following government, led by Jyrki Katainen from the National Coalition Party, did not include the 
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concept of inclusion in their education and research development plan for the years 2011-2016. Instead, the 
document does contain a more implicit idea of developing an inclusive school: “ Basic education will be developed 
in such a way that it is shared by the whole generation, education should ensure equal preconditions to all. 
Desegregation of schools will be prevented and existing differences ironed out ” (Education and Research, 
2011-2016, pp. 25-26). 

We have written this article with the assumption that the educational approach, drafted by the political elite, can 
eventually be discerned from the official educational guidelines and agendas. This holds true in Finland with one 
discrepancy: the norms governing actual schools are relatively adamant when it comes to inclusivity specifically. 
However, there is an explanation for this. Retrospectively, the Special Education Strategy in 2007 (Ministry of 
Education and Culture, 2007) formed as a solution to global pressure for inclusion (e.g., UNESCO, 1994). On the 
other hand, it aspired to solve the nationally unsustainable and statistically factual issue of vastly increased amount 
of pupils in special education (e.g., Lintuvuori, 2015). The purpose of the strategy was clearly to demolish the dual 
structure that had been in place for decades, and further, to develop education in general. According to the special 
education strategy (Ministry of Education and Culture, 2007): “ all teaching should take place in mainstream 
education if possible”. This special education strategy, currently in force, emphasises the so called neighbourhood 
school principle according to which “ teaching heterogeneous groups is the responsibility of all teachers ” 
(Ministry of Education and Culture, 2007, p. 21). 

The definition of diversity the early 2000s, evident in the Finnish school administration’s documents, can be 
described as a slow process as available services determined “difference” and the subsequent pedagogical 
solutions. However, due to the Amendment of the Basic Education Act in 2010 (Basic Education Act, 2010, p. 642; 
OPM, 2007), the school administration shifted to the so called Three-Tier Support Model, i.e., general, intensified 
and special support. In practise, special education was now able to redefine its own place in the Finnish 
comprehensive school system (Hautamaki & Hilasvuori, 2015). The primary aim was to give pupils general 
support, in the form of remedial teaching or part-time special education. After that, pupils would receive 
intensified education if necessary. Special support was to be the last alternative. In brief, despite the fact that the 
three-tier model, in use in Finnish comprehensive schools, cannot be considered a direct implementation of the 
inclusion ideology, it was clearly an indication of a new framework for the language and practise of special 
education. 

It is noteworthy, and significant for the future of inclusive education, that the concept of inclusion is not explained 
in any specific way in the principles of the new curriculum effective in Finnish schools in August 2016 (Finnish 
National Board of Education, 2014). Developing the school, according to the “principles of inclusion” is stated as 
an objective (Finnish National Board of Education, 2014, p. 18), but the new curriculum offers a lot of freedom in 
realizing this goal. When it comes to inclusive pedagogy, the curriculum is not very definite. The guiding 
principles of the curriculum (Finnish National Board of Education, 2014) do refer to the central aspirations of 
inclusive ideology, like preventing inequality, marginalization and equal treatment between genders, but the 
tangible methods and the degree of concrete action are still to be defined by the implementer. Salminen and 
Annevirta (2014, p. 344) drew similar conclusions when they reviewed the principles underlying the basic 
education curriculum of 2004 and its 2010 amendments and attachments. Their analysis indicates that the teaching 
guidelines conveyed by these documents, are quite lax and focused mainly on describing the three-tier model of 
pupil support giving teaching and learning theories, as well as explicit guidance, little attention. 

1.1.1 The Dual System Hindered Inclusive Thinking 

Strong attitudes have cast a pall over the adoption of inclusive school education in Finland. Those attitudes have 
their origins in the history of the nation’s s education system. Like many other countries, the Finnish education 
system has for decades followed a dual system in which the special education and mainstream education are seen 
as separate functions (e.g., Ainscow & Cesar, 2006, p. 232; Ainscow, Dyson, & Weiner, 2014; Meijer, 2010). The 
dual system categorized pupils into normal or abnormal, into mainstream education or special education based on 
medicalization and accentuating medical diagnosis (Seppala-Pankalainen, 2009, pp. 14-15). According to 
Kivirauma (2015), special education and the concept of difference have always been shaped by the viewpoints of 
the school system and the individuals who work in it. Furthermore, the relationship between “different” and 
“normal” influences special education. When we review the dual system, it is important to remember that the 
relationship is culturally defined. It is also time and place specific. For instance, pupils that were regarded as 
normal in the mid 1900’s in the previous comprehensive school system would have been steered to special 
education in the early 2000s (Kivirauma, 2015, p. 16.) This statement undoubtedly holds true in all the countries 
that adhered to the dual system. 
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Finland has, for decades, rationalized the existence of the dual system by its emphasis on pupil’s individual needs. 
Special education, organized within the system, appeared as a positive way to implement educational equality. 
Based on this view, special education has mainly been understood as a pupil’s right to special learning support (e.g., 
Jarvinen & Jahnukainen, 2008; Mietola & Niemi, 2014). On the other hand, alternative views have been presented. 
Special education has also been seen as a tool for selection and segregation within the education system. It has 
been viewed as a stigmatizing practise that highlights abnormality (see Niemi, 2014). The fact of the matter is that 
due to its long reign, the dual system is deeply engrained in pupils’, parents’ and teachers’ thinking and they have 
largely accepted it as part of the existing educational culture. We claim that this attitudinal connection has been so 
strong and rooted so deep that the dual system still influences, not only municipal schools, but also educational 
administration, teacher training and the research community; it guides their action and hinders the adoption of 
inclusive ideology. 

Over the past few decades, the operating culture and the laws guiding basic education in Finland, have seen some 
changes aimed at dissolving the dual system. While reviewing this process we should note that the UN and 
UNESCO-led integration policy alignment, took place during the implementation of the new Finnish 
comprehensive school curriculum (1994). At the time, the current comprehensive school ideology emphasised 
“accepting difference in class” referring to the organisation of special education according to the principle of 
normalization (Mietola & Niemi, 2014). School practice revealed that the objective of inclusion remained merely 
an aspiration that the comprehensive school strived for but could not attain in the new curriculum. 

In hindsight, the 1994 curriculum reform can be seen as indicative of the fact that inclusive thinking is not easily 
assimilated in the Finnish comprehensive school. One clear reason for the slow start on inclusive pedagogy is that 
it was not until the late 1990s that the whole generation (all the different learners) studied in the same 
comprehensive school system. At the same time, extensive changes were made in the social and health care 
administration. At that time, the most severely mentally handicapped pupils were transferred from under the social 
and health sector to the education sector (Jahnukainen, 2003, p. 501). Jahnukainen (2015, p. 7) mentions two 
subsequent, significant changes related to inclusive thinking. First, the government discontinued the so-called 
“increased state subsidy” in the beginning of 2010. Before, municipalities received increased funding for pupils 
with special educational needs, or more precisely, for those who were placed or transferred into special education 
(Act on Central Government Transfers to Local Governments for Basic Public Services 1704/2009). It was 
replaced by a population-based value (6 to 15 year olds in the municipality), an attempt to take special educational 
needs into account on a municipal level (Pulkkinen & Jahnukainen, 2015, pp. 79-80). Second, the dual system was 
transformed into a learning and school support system, which meant that all Finnish schools started to apply the 
so-called three-tier support system. Alongside these changes, the slowness in the assimilation of educational 
concepts was perceptible. 

The concepts of integration and inclusion, not to mention inclusive ideology, did not advance beyond upper levels 
of school administration. A fact that undoubtedly hindered the commitment to inclusion. The terms were 
mentioned in school administration’s documents but teachers and principals rarely became aware of them or their 
true sense. For instance, Finnish schools started to officially use the term integration in the 1990’s (Saloviita, 2012), 
but it did not directly describe the aspiration to diminish special education in separate classes or schools. This 
contradiction is merely an example and its relevance becomes clearer when we return to the present day. Indeed, 
interpretations of the concept of inclusion vary (see Malinen et al., 2009) among the international research 
community even today (e.g., Ainscow, Dyson, & Weiner, 2014). According to Mietola and Niemi (2014, p. 69), 
differences between interpretations can be associated, for instance, with the significance of the neighbourhood 
school policy to the advancement of inclusion and the position of the special schools is in this development (Meij er, 
2010). Different, negative impressions related to the concept of “special” seem to prevail despite the fact that the 
Finnish school system has attempted to shed that stigmatising conceptualisation (Mietola, 2014). 

2. Statistics and Their Problematic Interpretation 

Statistics related to special education in the Finnish comprehensive school seem to support the above described 
developments until the year 2010. However, interpretation can be very difficult due to changes in classification 
criteria. Particularly, there were very few pupils attending special education in Finland before the 1950s, less than 
3000 in fact. Statistical analysis was easier then as special education typically took place in separate classes and 
schools. Retrospectively, the comprehensive school reform that became effective in 1970, and the expansion of 
part-time special needs education, were the real culprits of statistical fluctuation. These developments caused the 
amount of pupils in special education to grow exponentially (Kivirauma, 2001; Jahnukainen, 2003), and this was 
eventually reflected in the statistics. For instance, between 1995 and 2010, the amount of pupils in special 
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education almost tripled from less than three percent to 8.5 percent. The number of pupils in separate classrooms 
was roughly six percent, the rest received their education in regular classes. In other words, 46,700 of over half a 
million pupils received special education in the autumn of 2010 (Statistics Finland: Special education, 2010). 

Current statistics measure the amount of pupils receiving intensified and special support instead of pupils in 
special education. Consequently, the statistics change and comparison to previous years becomes even more 
difficult than it already is. For example, between 1995 and 2010 pupils “in” or “transferred to” special education 
referred to pupils placed or moved there due to a disability, illness, delayed development, an emotional disorder or 
for some other reason. Placement and transfer decisions were made by a municipal body. The decision required the 
consultation of experts and parents alike and the formulation of a plan for individualized education (Statistics 
Finland: Special education, 2010). In 2011, statistics measuring support in learning and school attendance had to 
be reassessed so that they would better reflect the legislative changes in basic education as well as the curriculum 
changes and supplements of 2010. Emphasis in compiling statistics changed from measuring the reasons pupils 
receive support to describing the support offered by the system. Categorisation based on diagnostics was 
abandoned mainly due to the renewal of the Finnish Basic Education Act. The new law emphasised pedagogical 
values and expertise over medical expertise (Lintuvuori, 2015). 

From an inclusive point of view, positive changes started to emerge after the special education legislation 
amendment in 2011. Namely, the share of pupils receiving special support started to reduce (Lintuvuori, 2015, p. 
52). Actually, this occurred because comprehensive school pupils that had been placed or transferred to special 
education were now compared to pupils receiving special support. For inclusion analysis, this development was 
not unproblematic as the total percentage of pupils receiving learning support was still on the rise. An interesting 
statistical occurrence explained by the fact that pupils receiving “intensified” and “special support” -as per new 
terminology- were now grouped together. One of the most striking characteristic of national development was that 
the share of pupils receiving learning support ranged in this large but sparsely populated country, not only 
regionally but also in gender distribution (Fleiskala, 2014). Flowever, Lintuvuori (2015, p. 50) remarks, that the 
growth in statistics was not always indicative of growth in pupil numbers. These changes could have resulted from 
the new measurement scales, as well as from the new financing system or the updated laws, the three-tier support 
system that became effective in 2010 and particularly, the related redefinition of evaluation and monitoring tools 
but also from lack of timely support (Pulkkinen & Jahnukainen, 2015, p. 81). 


Table 1. Comprehensive school pupils receiving intensified or special support in 2014 (Statistics Finland: Special 


Education 2014) 


Students who recieved 

enhanced support 

Students who recieved 

special education 

Students who recieved enhanced 

support and special education 


Grades/Gender 

Altogether 

Percentage of 

the schools 

students, % 

Altogether 

Percentage of 

the schools 

students, % 

Altogether 

Percentage of the 

schools 

stundents, % 

Ammount of 

students in the 

school 

Preschool education 

187 

1,6 

918 

8,0 

1105 

9,7 

11424 

Grades 1-6 

27573 

7,8 

22363 

6,3 

49936 

14,1 

355139 

Grades 7-9 

12711 

7,2 

15975 

9,1 

28686 

16,3 

175686 

Further education 

35 

5,1 

164 

24,0 

199 

29,1 

683 

Altogether 

40506 

7,5 

39420 

7,3 

79926 

14,7 

542932 

Boys 

26444 

9,5 

27371 

9,7 

53815 

19,3 

278306 

Girls 

14062 

5,3 

13049 

4,6 

26111 

9,9 

264626 


During the writing of this article, support in learning and school attendance is divided into general, intensified and 
special support. Official statistics indicate that after the 2010 law amendment, the number of pupils receiving 
intensified support has increased every year. In the fall of 2014, 40,506 comprehensive school pupils received 
intensified support; that is 7.5 percent of all pupils attending compulsory education (Table 1) showing an increase 
of 4.2 percent since 2011. (Statistics Finland: Special education 2014). In 2013, 65 percent of the pupils in 
intensified support were boys and 35 percent girls (Statistics Finland: Special education 2013). The amount of 
pupils receiving special support has therefore, been in a slight decline since 2011. Although from autumn 2014 to 
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autumn 2013 enrolment rate has remained unchanged. In other words, the positive development, i.e., the decline in 
the number of pupils receiving special support since 2011 seems to have stopped (Heiskala, 2014). Notably, pupils 
receiving special support solely in mainstream education groups fell about 35 percent from 2010 to 2013. 
According to Lintuvuori (2015), this is mainly due to changes in classification method. However, he also believes 
that past recipients of special support have been reallocated to intensified support. 

Examination of special education and the development of inclusive ideology are complicated by the fact that the 
statistics describing special education in the Finnish comprehensive school now contain information mainly on 
intensified and special support. Information about pupils receiving general support is obtained by observing the 
number of pupils who have received special education on a part-time basis. Pupils are entitled to part-time special 
education in all levels of support. For example, in the academic year of 2013-2014, there were 122,891 Finnish 
pupils in part-time special education, a total of 120,200 pupils in 2012-2013, and 116,300 pupils in the year before 
that (2011-2012), which is, again, less than the previous year. Part-time special education has been on the increase 
despite the fact that the overall number of pupils in basic education has not changed (Statistics Finland: Special 
education, 2013; Special education, 2014.) 

Furthermore, statistics from 2014 indicate that about 40 percent of all Finnish pupils in special education studied 
permanently in special groups within special schools or other similar facilities. The same amount of pupils studied 
at least half of the time in mainstream groups and 20 percent of special education pupils were entirely in general 
education (Statistics Finland: Special education 2014.) According to the statistics, the amount of pupils in 
mainstream education seems to have diminished in comparison to previous years (Statistics Finland: Special 
education 2013). 

The classification of special needs pupils and the change in terminology in special education are particularly 
problematic from interpretive point of view (see for example, Farrell, 2001; Vehmas, 2010). Over the years, the 
fact that national titles have varied and the term “pupil with special needs” has been removed from official 
documents, does not make interpretation on the progress of inclusion ideology any easier. According to several 
researchers (e.g., Goodley, 2007; Liasidou, 2012; Niemi, 2014; Vehmas, 2010) this change has not improved the 
position of challenging pupils. Furthermore, changes in terminology that are based on the abnormal—normal 
division have not led to real changes in the school’s informal divisions. Currently, the politically correct term 
“special needs” has not been clearly defined (Vehmas, 2010, p. 88) and therefore appears to be associated with a 
number of disabilities, conditions, disorders and difficulties (Niemi, 2014, p. 353). The practical consequence of 
all this is that, pupils who need special and intensified support may continue to be stigmatized by the term during 
their comprehensive school years and later in vocational education. Niemi (2014, p. 353) notes that the terms 
deleted from the official educational language (and also from the statistics), as well as the classifications and 
abbreviations based on medicalising discourse, still continue to exist in the Finnish schools and educational 
institutions. However, Vehmas (2010) points out that it is not absolutely certain that classification based on the 
level of the three-tier support should permanently be in juxtaposition with the realisation of social inclusion. Hale, 
van der Meer, Rutherford, Lynne, Janssen and Powell (2013, p. 151) indicates furthermore that it is very important 
to generate discussion about disability and identifies challenges to embed disability awareness into the curriculum 
and also among the university staff. 

3. Conclusions 

Based on recent research and existing statistics, it is possible to conclude that the reconstruction of abnormality has 
been a slow cultural process in this country. Yet, not as slow as merely interpreting the statistics would indicate. 
We can assume that there are other causes beyond those we have introduced in this article. For example, the 
transition from an agrarian society to an industrial society and further to a post-modern society happened late and 
in close succession. There are researchers (e.g., Aukee, 2013), who have witnessed a certain “hypersensitivity” to 
abnormality that has risen from the rapid social change and is, for that reason, still strongly a part of our current 
value system. When abnormality in Finland gradually transforms into post-modern “inclusive diversity”, we will, 
assumedly, follow in the footsteps of Spain, Italy and Sweden, where the so-called one-track approach was 
adopted more than a decade ago. The dual system that was applied to basic education has practically disappeared in 
these countries. It has been replaced by the aspiration to take individual needs into account, i.e., bringing the 
individualised services into the general education class rooms (e.g., European Agency for Development in Special 
Needs Education, 2003). 

The issues raised in this article show that analysing statistics is not only challenging but that they are also quite 
capable of distorting reality. When we take a look at the fluctuation in the number of pupils in special education 
during the last twenty years, it becomes apparent that other reasons, beyond an actual increase, are responsible; 
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different statistical methodologies or changes in terminology for example. It can also be explained by changed 
norms, changed school systems, or social phenomena in general. Furthermore, statistics do not always reveal the 
real reason or need for the allocation of pupils to special education. In assessing inclusion development in the 
Finnish school system, it should be noted that after 2010, Statistics Finland completely abandoned the 
classification system they had been using thus far. This was caused by the fact that the number of migrant pupils 
had rapidly grown in the country, which meant that a redefinition of the main reasons for special education was in 
order; some felt it was an impossible task. Statistics can also be inteipreted differently, i.e., rather than children and 
young people, the operational environment as well as attitudes towards difference have changed over the years. 
Many a Finnish child who in the 1970s would not have been entitled to special treatment would definitely be 
classified as “different” in the school of the new millennium. Especially, pupils who have behavioural, 
motivational and concentration issues are pupils whose classification into special education pupils, according to 
Jahnukainen (2003), is dependent on the school’s and teachers’ attitudes towards tolerance and diversity 
(including Jahnukainen, 2003, pp. 503-504). 

Likewise, there have been changes in the norms and regulations in school practices. Finnish comprehensive school 
had high expectations for the 2010 Basic Education Act and the so-called three-tier support model. However, it 
seems that from inclusion policy point of view the three-tier model did not work entirely as expected. An argument 
can be made on the grounds that the amount of pupils who need special education has fallen as little as 0.8 
percentage since 2011 while the overall number of pupils has stayed the same. Similarly, the amount of pupils who 
need special support but attend mainstream education has remained unchanged. The three-tier system was believed 
to make special education transfers part-time and flexible and thus improve pupils’ status in the school community. 
It was also believed to lessen and even prevent marginalisation in the school and later in society (Niemi, 2014, p. 
351). Nonetheless, perhaps the increase in part-time special education is not a completely negative development. It 
could also be a sign of the effectivity of the three-tier model—i.e., pupils who need it receive timely and sufficient 
support. Instead, the increase in special and even intensified support can possibly be explained by special 
education transfers. There are also weak signs that indicate that transfers within a school are a possibility: pupils 
receiving intensified support can be transferred fully or mostly to a special group (e.g., Pulkkinen & Jahnukainen, 
2015, p. 103). However, in making this interpretation it’s good to remember that the establishment of the 
three-tiered support system has reinforced the importance of pedagogical expertise as transfers to special education 
do not currently require a medical diagnosis in Finland. 

And how has the changed economic situation affected the inclusion policy? How do we interpret, the current lack 
of resources in many Finnish municipalities, due to which special support pupils have been proven to have been 
placed in mainstream education groups without adequate support measures? The Act on Central Government 
Transfers to Local Government for Basic Public Services (1704/2009) came into force in Finland at the beginning 
of 2010. According to the new act Finnish municipalities no longer receive personal and increased state aid for 
special education transfers; it now merely covers pupils in extended compulsory education. A few years back, the 
increase in the number of pupils transferred to special education could partly be explained by the state aid—it 
attracted transfers and even false claims. According to Saloviita (2006), increased state aid could be paid in such 
transfers where the child was not actually transferred to special education, but remained full-time in his/her former 
class. Statistics understand such pupils to be “fully integrated”. In this article we are in agreement with Pulkkinen 
and Jahnukainen (2015, p. 80) among others, according to whom the increased state aid encouraged municipalities 
to classify pupils accordingly. Each transfer that was open to interpretation was reflected in the statistics and thus 
complicates the objective assessment of inclusion development. 

3.1 Change in Operating Culture Leads to Change in Thinking 

How, then, to develop a school system that encourages participation and learning in every pupil as effectively as 
possible? Is it possible to estimate the degree of advancement in inclusive pedagogy in the statistics? Will the issue 
of increased special education be solved by regulating the number of pupils with special needs? Our response to 
the last two questions is “no” as the transformation is considerably more profound and permeates school’s 
operational culture much more thoroughly. In any case, the school does not -in Finland, and we believe anywhere 
else- turn inclusive due to an administrative decision, nor because of individual teachers and their efforts. The 
progress towards an inclusive school is dependent on the school’s pedagogic director, and in particular his or her 
leadership skills (e.g., Katz & Sugden, 2013). Essentially, a holistic management culture plays a key role in the 
development of the whole community (also Ahtiainen, 2015). Many recent studies show that school management 
in particular, must be strongly committed to inclusive values (e.g., Dyson, 2010; Mitchell, 2008). 
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Moreover, recent studies and statements indicate that the promotion of inclusive school culture is based, not only 
on school management’s and teacher’s individual attitudes and skills, but on the whole school community and its 
ability to generate, support and guide the co-operative processes. In practice, development skills are essential to 
that process (e.g.. Booth & Ainscow, 2002; European Agency for Development in Special Needs Education, 2012; 
Isosomppi & Leivo, 2015), they lead to genuinely inclusive schools transmitting the inclusive viewpoint by 
principle of penetrability; such schools are also skilled in using the available evaluation tools for assessing 
involvement (Isosomppi & Leivo, 2015). For the development of the school, it is essential that teachers commit to 
advancing inclusiveness and recognize and oppose segregating practices (also Ainscow, Dyson, & Weiner, 2014). 
The collaboration amongst teachers is necessary, when developing inclusive schoolculture (Katz & Sugden, 2013). 
We must remember that it is every pupil’s fundamental right to be a full member in the community. According to 
Saarinen, Jahnukainen and Pirttimaa (2016, p. 314), it is very important that every child have friendships, contacts 
with others and particularly can participate in the construction of communities and roles. 

Attitudes have the seeds for change. Several international research projects show that teachers who have 
experience in teaching pupils with special needs, have a more positive attitude toward inclusivity and teaching a 
wide range of children in one group compared to teachers who have little or no experience in it (e.g., Avramidis & 
Kalyva, 2007; Isosomppi & Leivo, 2015; McMaster, 2014). Indeed, the European Agency for Development in 
Special Needs Education (European Agency for Development in Special Needs Education, 2012) has devised a 
profile for “an inclusive teacher” that establishes the values and skills that are a part of every inclusive teacher’s 
professional competence (European Agency for Development in Special Needs Education 2012, pp. 20-21). These 
characteristics comprise of valuing learner diversity, supporting all learners, working with others and personal 
professional development. We agree with those researchers (e.g., Ainscow, Dyson, & Weiner, 2014; 
Eskela-Haapanen, 2011; Takala, 2010), who state that all teachers should have an internalised notion of what an 
inclusive school is but also an awareness of learner diversity. 

How is inclusive competence in teachers strengthened? Researchers have highlighted the need for authentic 
experience in authentic learning environments (i.e., schools) and the communal reflection of these experiences as 
well as connecting that knowledge to inclusive education’s theoretical premises (Heikkinen, Jokinen, & Tynjala, 
2012; Isosomppi & Leivo, 2015; Waitoller & Kozleski, 2013). It has been hoped that there would be more 
continuing education that would encourage cooperation between special education teachers and other teachers. In 
Finland, Mietola and Niemi (2014) have found that the lack of interaction between ordinary and special education 
maintain difference and otherness. The Finnish school culture still shows signs of the dual system where special 
education has, for decades, enclosed pupils within separate institutions and thus the connection to mainstream 
education has been severed. Despite the fact that pedagogical practises that promote inclusion (simultaneous 
teaching, joint teaching, open learning environments and other flexible educational arrangements) have been 
furthered in formal speeches, formal education and manuals, progress in the school level has been slow. Messages 
coming from the Finnish schools still indicate how special education teachers and mainstream teachers, who have 
worked in the same school for years, have not visited each other’s classes and cooperation is mainly linked to 
special occasions and school functions. 

Making accusations is not part of the inclusive school development toolkit. We view the situation as Ainscow, 
Dyson and Weiner (2014) have, that is, we see the school as a cultural and social space providing insufficient time 
and opportunities for teachers to re-structure their own work. We also share McMaster’s (2014) definition, 
according to which change that promotes inclusion takes place when exposing and sharing values that are deeply 
rooted in the society, especially those that define the relationship between a teacher and a pupil. In order for that to 
be possible, teachers should have more opportunities to observe and follow their colleagues at work. Through 
shared experience, colleagues can help one another describe their actions and ponder their contribution to the 
development of inclusiveness in their own schools. In practice, a change in school culture requires, under the 
school leadership, a critical examination and assessment of joint activities in order for exclusionary practises to 
slowly be revealed and left behind. The stronger the intellectual and emotional engagement to education, the 
deeper engagement to justice, equality and inclusion (Makinen, 2013). 

Finally, in assessing the progress of inclusive thinking, it must be remembered that inclusion has, for decades, 
divided the opinions of experts everywhere (Rowan, 2009, p. 146), and will continue to do so in the future. In our 
view, inclusion critique, echoing Vehmas (2009), has been connected to the tensions between different definitions 
of disability (individual, psycho-medical vs. social description) as well as to the existing preconditions for 
inclusion (e.g., Mitchell, 2008). We understand the critics. Unless Mitchell’s (2008) “magic formula”, i.e., the 
central prerequisites and conditions for inclusion exist (e.g., common vision, investment, support, resources, 
pedagogical leadership, being involved in local community, individual curriculum plans and individual 
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educational arrangements and community approval), inclusion cannot be accountable and effective and thus the 
weaknesses have greater prominence. If adequate support is not available, teaching all pupils in the same 
educational environment can be detrimental or ever irresponsible. There are also those (and not just in Finland) 
who long for the reintroduction of the dual system (see Meijer, 2010). According to them, when organising 
education, we should not merely emphasise location but the fact that pupils should have the opportunity to receive 
the best possible education for individual growth and learning. 
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